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of India they may be. There is also the Sadar (or Chief) Court. That is a court of appeal for all the courts in the country, whether they are presided over by natives or by Europeans (i.e. members of the Civil Service); and it also exercises over these courts a sort of superintendence, or what may be called the functions of a Minister of Justice. In the evidence which was given before the Committee that sat on East Indian affairs in 1852-3, a strong opinion was expressed by those most competent to give an opinion, that it was desirable, with a view to the better administration of justice in India, that those two courts should be consolidated into one, which would unite the legal knowledge of the English lawyers with the intimate knowledge of the customs, habits and laws of the natives possessed by the Judges in the country."
This last clause is of immense importance. It was a wise and accurate statement of the circumstances and necessities of the case. It was reiterated in the following clear declaration of the intention of the proposed change: " The present Supreme Court consists entirely of Queen's Judges sent from this country, while the Sadar Court consists entirely of members of the Civil Service, who have risen through the successive stages of the Service, but who have not necessarily had the slightest legal training. With their great knowledge of local habits and customs will be united the legal training and knowledge of the English, Scottish and Irish Bars. Their knowledge of native habits and customs will be of the greatest assistance in guiding the opinions of the legal members of the court; and the union of these two classes of Judges will constitute a far better court than would be formed by either separately."
Fifteen was fixed as the maximum number of Judges under the Charter, and the Bill provided that one-third of the Judges should be barristers and one-third civil servants, leaving it to the Government to choose the remaining third from either of these two classes, or from natives or other qualified persons. Sir Charles Wood opposed an amendment by Mr. Vincent Scully to provide that one-half of the Judges (instead of one-